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instrument, with its reservoir in the black bnlb, of which
it therefore shows the temperature. A certain quan-
tity of ether is contained in the instrument. The mode
of using the apparatus is to drop a little ether on the
linen coating of the clear bulb. This by its evapora-
tion, makes the temperature of that bulb to fall, and
causes the ether inside the instrument to distil over
from the black bulb, which in its turn falls in tem-
perature, owing to the evaporation of the contained
ether, and eventually becomes coated with moisture.
The instant at which the moisture first appears on the
surface of the black bulb is that at which the temperji-
ture of the enclosed thermometer should be read. This
temperature is of course the dew-point.

It is not an easy matter to make an observation
with this instrument, and the necessity of employ-
ing ether is a serious inconvenience. It is practically
never used in meteorological observations in recent
times. Kegnault's hygrometer is an improvement on
Darnell's, as regards facility of manipulation and cer-
tainty of observation; in it the deposition of moisture
takes place on a bright silver cup, which betrays
the slightest trace of dulness, and the ether vapour
is withdrawn as fast as it is formed, by the use of an
air pump, or of an aspirator, so that the evaporation is
accelerated.

Dines's instrument is very simple (figs. 2lA and 2lB),
consisting of a vase A fitted with a pipe at the bottom,
which is conducted close under a plate of black glass,
where it also envelops the bulb of a thermometer c ; a
cock B is fitted at the base of the vase. Very cold water,
or ice and water, is put into the vase, and the cock is
opened; the glass speedily becomes dulled, and the
thermometer is read. The cock is then closed again,